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we have done our part towards 
making known the miserable 
condition of many districts in 
the metropolis, and the frightful 
ing it. The more recent series 
of papers on the Homes of the Poor* (sad 
mockery in the term!) have had the advantage 
of the circulation of most of our contemporaries : 
the statements remain uncontradicted, the de- 
ductions unquestioned. And yet, if we are 
asked what. practical good has up to this time 
resulted from them, we must, with shame, 
.—none—positively none ! 
we now the cholera is upon us. It has 
as if by electrical agency over certain 
lands, almost. depopulating places peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, and is making its fatal way 
towards London. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Gateshead it is established in all its terrors, 
and is carrying hundreds to the grave. 

The authorities of these towns are up and 
doing: they are closing grave-yards, cleansing 
lanes and alleys, which, for filth and neglect, we 
venture to say are not to he i. gprgetos a 
kingdom, and using other measures to stop the 

be But why did they wait until the 
plague came? Surely the intelligent and 
scientific men of Newcastle must have known 
what a magazine. of dangerous material had 
been formed by their neglect, and which only 
wanted the touch to destroy hundreds of lives. 

The cholera is spreading in Shields and Sun- 
derland, where it before raged, and is exhibiting 
its signs in other well-known localities. 

Are we to wait in London until the disease is 
firmly fixed among us, before proper measures 
are resorted to to. stop its course? Surely this 

not to be so. London should at once 
asystematic inspection,and be put into a 
proper condition to resist the pestilence: we 
feel.certain if this were done in a proper manner, 
it would lead to the most important results and 
benefits. It will he of no use, however, to send 
the beadles and such-like functionaries, but a 
staff of intelligent persons, who are capable of 
appreciating the peculiarities of the various 
means of death so plentifully strewed around 
the metropolis, and accustomed to these in- 
quiries. Expense should not be considered: 
let the cost be what it may, it will produce a 
saving. Every vestry and board of guardians 
should at once initiate proceedings: every man 
should feel himself, as he is, personally interested 
m seeing them properly and effectually carried 
cut. Many of the places which we have seen 
with our own eyes, cry shame on the institutions 
of the nineteenth century. 

We would, however, on this, as on other 
occasions, restrain our expressions of feeling, 
and confine ourselves to some plain categorical 
statements, which can be practically disposed of. 





Let us look again at one or two of the localities | 


already illustrated and described by us as ready 
for ‘amy bad seed. Take, for example, the 
of “Paradise ” (fallen), at 








* Ree pp. 197, Li, 22,997, 387, 468, Se. ante. 


is|'to the New-road, passengers that way may have 


rounded by houses—contained twenty 
cart-loads.of oyster-shells, kept there im store 
for laying the foundations of roads. The smell 
of these was most offensive: the proprietor of 
the yard was out.of the way, and his wife could 


not think how any one could complain of “clean 
oyster-shells,” —forgetting that large particles cf 


the fish adhered to each shell, and were left 
there to putrify. In another part of the yard 
was a stack, containing many cart-loads of eow- 
house and stable refuse, piled up against the 
back wall of a house: here (in this very house), 
the doctor had at the time a case of typhus fever. 

The water here comes in on Saturday night 
at six o’clock, and there is no more until siz 
o'clock om Monday night. On Sunday night 
there was no water in this or the adjoining 
houses. In one of the houses, within a few 
yards of that attacked by fever, we learned, by 
the peculiar and dismal howl, that the Irish in- 
mates were “waking” some one dead : it is, we 
fear, a too well-known and familiar sound in this 
locality. 

You may wander on amid scenes of dilapida- 
tion, and enter rooms with miserable atmo- 
spheres: it is asad sight to see young and 
helpless infants in such places. To all our im- 
quiries, “there was no tater last Sunday” wasthe 
reply, and of course none during the greater part 
of Monday. There are numerous pig-styes, giving 
forth foul edours, close to the doors, and below 
the dwellings of the people, although it is con- 
trary to the laws of the land to allow these 
animals to be kept in populous towns. It is also 
illegal to stack up mountains of vegetables and 
other refuse; and as these illegal acts are the 
undoubted cause of many deaths, a heavy 
responsibility must rest on the guardians of 
parishes, whose duty it is to see the sanitary 
laws for the welfare of the poor carried into effect. 
Ina dilapidated house, but teo well known to 
Mr. Sutherin, thiekly inhabited, and for which the 
inhabitants pay about 27/7. a year, the backyard 
was disgraceful: a cesspool was overflowing 
and spreading over the ground, and deep pools 
of stagnant amd poisonous matter filled the 
cracks of the pavement. No description can 
give an idea of this place. There was no water 
last Sunday, “‘not a drop of water in the next 
yard, nor in the next and the next.” There 
are cesspools openor closed below and adjoining 
the houses. One or two streets have lately had 
drains made through them: im the large re- 
mainder all lies on the surface ;—heaps of the 
refuse of piggeries, cowsheds, and stables, 
vegetables, fish, &e.—with bad pavement, great 
poverty, and for nearly two days in the week 
the people left without water! Even the dumb 
animals—horses, cows, pigs, asses, &c.—must 
also be equally ill provided with this necessary. 
Such are the notes of a neighbourhood, which 
we venture to say is not much exceeded in ill 
condition amongst savages, and is certainly 
Be ae prea Pancras. 

is “ Paradise,” and parts adjoining, are 
positively worse now than at the time of our 
first visit six or seven months ago. 
Being in this neighbourhood, let us mention a 
‘curious and instructive instanee of the conse- 
quence of sanitary neglect. Ina narrow passage 
med with houses, leading from Clarendon-square 


i 


noticed a small manufactory of yeast for the use of 
the London bakers. The owner of this place has 
always been a pattern of cleanliness : many have 
‘remarked the healthy and pleasant look of the 
old-fashioned little garden, the stone pavement 
‘so eleanly washed, forming “ quite a. picture.” 
Opposite this place are stables for horses, in the 
possession of a greengrocer, who, in spite of 
remonstrance, stacks up his decayed vegetables, 
‘&c. in his yard until they cause a decided 


injury to the persons. It is well 
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| scrupulous attention to cleanliness, and that 
want of care in this an is almost. certam to 
' is 
little different from the brewing of ale: the-in- 


gredients are allowed to boil for a certain time: 
whenthat is done and theyare mixed, if the atmos- 


phere is ina proper state, fermentation will go 
on. The accumulation of filth had 

in the yard opposite the yeast mam and 
at the time of carting it away the was 


offensive. The yeast-brewer was at work, and 
instead of the fermentation going on as it ought 
by covering the liquid with a thiek, deep yellow 
coat of yeast, the surface was stagnant as ditch- 
water, and covered in parts with a blue mouldy- 
looking scum. On another similar occasion, 
the yeast-brewer seeing the fermentation nearly 
checked, removed the vessel of li through 
the garden to the back of his house, at.a distance 
from the smell, and the brewing at once went 
on in a thriving manner. This.seems a simple 
matter, but it may serve to bring to the. minds 
of some who shut their eyes to the fact,. that. the 
air, although they do not see it, is a powerful 
agent : it can destroy the functions of life as 
surely, and in some cases as instantaneously, as 
a cannon-ball. 

Some time ago we mentioned the condition of 
the ‘“Coal-yard,” at the top of Drury-lane,—a 
spot near which the Great Plague of 1665. first 
made its appearance. After the publication. of 
that article, some in authority came to look at 
the place, saying, as we hear, that “as Mr. 
Builder had been at them, the filth and refuse 
must be removed.” This goodly resolution has, 
however, gone to pave a well-known place. At 
a recent visit the place seemed even worse than 
formerly, At one end of these dwellings is a 
building occupied by the parish poor, and here 
a fire-engine is kept. At the time of our visit, 
about eight o’elock on a Saturday evening, 
the people opposite this place complained of 
their neglected: condition and imadequate supply 
of water. They had then none in their tank. 
Suddenly a cry of fire was raised, and the engine 
was brought forth foruse “ Thank God,” said 
one of the women, “there is a fire: we will:soon 
get some water.” the water ran into 
the empty cask, the turncock)not being able to 
prevent it from coming into the houses at the 
time he supplied the engines. Surely they must 
be ill supplied with water—one of the greatest 
necessaries of life—when they “thant God for 
a ae 
We could lay our finger ona map of Londen 
and trace the districts which will be ravaged’ by 
cholera; and it is certam, by proper care: and 
management, that the evil might be lessened, if 
not prevented altogether. Will it not be im- 
famous if endeavours be not made ? 

It has been shown that the cholera can be 
battled with by sanitary measures, and that fever 
im the same way can be abated. The model 
lodging-house in Charles-street, Drary-lane, isa 
striking example of the advamtages and effects 
of proper means in one of the worst nei 
hoods. This house has now bees open about 
eight years, and oecupied by from seventy to 
eighty lodgers daily ; and yet during that period, 
although cholera and fever have numbers 
on all sides, there has not beem here a single 
case of cither m it. A good -of water, 
proper drainage, and ventilation, have stopped 
disease; and it is not a little to find 
that the example of this im such a 
place, has not been without its effect on the 
landlords of the adjoming houses. 

If, them, human life can thus be saved, it 
becomes @ matter demanding the care of ll 
persons im and they should at once 
put a stop to the species of wholesale murder 
now going on. 

Early attention should be directed to the 
supply of water, the more so as the im ression 





‘known that all the processes of brewing require 


prevails that this is ample. Our readers 
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already know how untrue this is, and we will 
add some further proofs. The other evening, 
between six and eight o’clock, we examined Rose- 
street and the courts adjoining, withthis object in 
view. Rose-street is near Covent-garden, with 
several narrow passages which lead to Long- 
acre, and is thickly inhabited by a poor, and in 
some instances bad class of people. Having 
before described many of the dwellings of the 
London poor, we will not now enter into par- 
ticulars in that respect, but content ourselves 
stating that all we have said will only give a 
slight notion of their miserable condition. At 
No. 18 Rose-street they said, “We don’t have 
a drop of water on the Sunday ; we have to go to 
Covent-garden. There are not so many people 
in the house now as at other times; they have gone 
to the hop-picking.” There are eight rooms in 
this house, each let to separate families: although 
we did not get at the exact numbers, we may at 
the very least put the population, even at the 
present, at five in each room ; that will give forty 
persons; the water-cask would contain 120 
gallons, and is filled on each Saturday afternoon 
between three and four o’clock; there is then 
no further supply until Monday at about the 
-same hour,—about forty-eight hours! 


It will be seen that this supply is totally | thickly inhabited; and we may say in passing, 
inadequate, but, says an inhabitant, “Go to the | that this and other neighbourhoods in London 


-other house, Sir ; the poor craters there are starv- 

ing for want of water.” At No. 13, inthe same 
street, we found a dilapidated water-cask, the 
“tap” leaking, as shown below, at about the 
rate of a pint a minute. 


Here, the people state, they are not short of 
water; on inquiry we found that there is a 
tank for the reception of water somewhere 
under ground; we were unable to discover the 
exact position, but it is not likely to be far 
from the pump shown in the engraving. Here 
there is nothing but surface drainage, and in con- 
‘sequence the refuse of the closet (A), &c. must 
pass into a cesspool, most probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sub‘erranean water-tank. 

It is a curious circumstance, and we have 
before alluded to it, that the people living in 
these places are slow to acknowledge the un- 
wholesomeness of their condition. Inquire how 
their children are in health, and ‘they will 
(although you may see disease written on their 
faded countenances) almost invariably say, 
“ Quite well, thank God.” Let those persons, 
however, whose business it is (or at least ought 
to be) to look into these houses, not be content 
with this off-hand reply. Let them inquire the 
number of times that fever has visited the family ; 
how many friends they lost by the last attack of 
cholera ; how many children they have living, and 
HOW MANY DEAD. The inference will be very 
different. 

Wild-passage, Drury-lane, is a narrow court, 


are certainly more densely populated since the 
dispersion of persons in many places by the 
Lodging-house Act, and the removal of numerous 
dwellings, without any more suitable provisions 
being made, than they were before. 

Here is a drawing of a water-cask in Wild- 
passage, which reminds us of the withered con- 








The closet is close to this water-cask. The 
pemises in which these water-starved people 
live, belong to Combe and Delafield, the brewers. 
Inquire in this description of neighbourhood 
where you please, and the answer will be, “‘ We 
have no water on Sunday; we are obliged to 
beg for it.” ‘The poor creatures (said one) do 
not know what to do for water on a Sunday ; it 
is very troublesome, but one cannot refuse the 
poor things water ; bless you, they come begging 
and begging until I am often without myself ;” 
and so forth from many. 

What is the condition of the drainage in this 
neighbourhood? we inquired of one who has a 
manufactory near—‘ Drain, sir? here is my 
drain,” pointing to a wooden spout lying near 
the ground. ‘“There’s my drain, sir; it runs 
into the street there, on to the surface, and 
-down through that court into the ‘ Acre.’ ”’ 

Angel-court, Long-acre, is a wretched place. 
The six houses have one spot for water, closet, 
and dust-heap. 








See 


dition of the ship mentiond so graphically by 
Coleridge in his “ Ancient Mariner ;” and let it 
be remembered that this vessel is provided by 
the landlord of a house for eight families. 
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A. is an iron apparatus to prevent any person from taking 
out the tap. 

In this place the people say they have “a 
very bad supply of water,” “on Sundays have 
no water at all,” “have to hunt for it on Sundays, 
and even in the week days are often without 
water.” In one house they had no water for 
six weeks. In another house we found the 
water-cask, dust-bin, and closet in a cellar. 
In these underground places they generally 
have plenty of water, and sometimes at the cost 
of the neighbours: the parties who lived in the 
two houses adjoining the underground water- 
casks complained of their short allowance ; they 


was supplied, and that often just as the water 
was beginning to come into their casks it was 
turned off. Sometimes, in case of spite or 
quarrel, the people below will let the water 
run away, and so stop the other supply. 


The underground arrangement of water-cask 
or tank, closet, and dust-bin, cannot be too 
much reprobated ; it is unwholesome in the ex- 
treme. Several persons, not only here but also 
in Rose-street, occupy cellars.. One woman in 
Wild-passage said that she had been driven by 





The place containing these conveniences for 
say 150 persons, is in a small yard or court. ; 





poverty and distress to rent an und und 


said they got no water until the place below | 4 


children, for 1s. per week, and that they had 
all been laid up at one time with fever, but 
recovered. . 

In the neighbourhood of Marylebone police 
station, Berwick-street, a district already re. 
ferred to, there is no water in the courts and 
alleys on the Sundays. Here many of the 
people complain, not only that the water-casks 
are deficient in size, but that the water is fre. 
quently turned off before the cask is full. In 
one of these little courts, the people hearing us 
make inquiries respecting the water, rushed out 
from all sides, speaking with bitter rage of the 
inadequate provision. We managed to gather 
amid the din that they suspected a person 
who keeps a small general shop (one of 
those curiously squalid attempts at trading 
met with in these neighbourhoods), and through 
which the water-pipe passed, of “ thieving 
the water on the way to them.” On examin- 
ing the shop, we found that the shopkeeper 
had bored a small hole in the water-pipe, to pre- 
vent him, as he said, from struggling and fighting 
with the people in the court when the water 
came in, “ there being so many of them, and 0 
little water, that they were often like so many 
devils.” 

We are simply telling a plain tale, and have 

used unvarnished facts, in the hope that our 
observations may at the present time direct 
attention to the water supply amongst the poor. 
It is a matter of necessity and justice, which 
should be attended to even without considera- 
tion of the cholera. Water should be sup- 
plied, if not constantly, at least every day, 
Sunday of course included; the receptacles 
should be examined, covers should be put to 
them, secured by locks, and the water should be 
removed as far as possible from the closets and 
dust-bins. 
One more fact before we conclude. The 
cholera is now killing 100 persons a day at 
Newcastle, where the population is about 90,000. 
If it attack the metropolis with similar violence, 
and the mortality bear here the same proportion 
to the population as at Newcastle, we should 
lose 20,000 persons in a week, or double the 
number of the soldiers who were encamped at 
Chobham ! 

We say this not as ground for alarm, but as 
a reason for preparation; and we again exhort 
all who have power, immediately to take those 
steps by which, under Providence, as science 
and experience show conclusively, the evil may 
be mitigated, if not altogether averted. 








AN INQUIRY INTO THE ACCIDENT 
AT SYDENHAM. 


REFERRING to the remarks made in our last,— 
it has to be considered, in a case of far greater 
magnitude, whether the elements of weakness 
which were set forth as especially avoided in 
ordinary cases, can be counteracted by supple- 
mentary contrivances, or whether the larger 
span is not beyond the utmost limit of understood 
application. In the latter event, an entirely 
fresh arrangement would have to be devised, or 
the idea of trussed support abandoned altogether. 
The designers of the Crystal Palace truss seem 
not to have been governed entirely by one con- 
sideration or another. Where the ordinary 
ueen-post truss is resembled, there are separa- 
tions in the length of a compressed member of 
the framing, and want of rigidity in the tie, 
the disadvantages of which do not seem to us 
sufficiently counteracted ina truss of great spall, 
exposed to all the casualties of the situation, 
and which was not at once erected in its position, 
but had to be moved at each end, by levers, a dis- 
tance of 24 feet. With reference to the ope 
ment of strutting; that can hardly beconsidered to 
have the strength of the ordinary Hlaganal CTOss- 
bracing ; nor till we see a drawing of the bridge 
on the Birmingham Railway referred to at 
the inquest, and discover that what ap 
defects here are elements of s h in that 





back-kitchen or cellar, for herself and three 





case, can we feel otherwise than doubtful about 
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THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE: CENTRE TRANSEPT TRUSS TO STAGING FOR ERECTION OF ARCHED RIBS. 








the matter. We say this the more, because 
the bridge over Jomer-street, Tooley-street, 
was also referred to as upon the same prin- 
ciple; and this bridge, it will be recollected, 
once broke down, though the girders there were 
of small size, properly connected transversly, 
and permanent works; and being of iron, were 
moreover not subject to the defects of timber. 
The diagonal pieces were cast with the top rib— 
several triangles in each casting in the length of 
the girder—and the bearing points and support 
to the tie, seemed to us better than in the case 
at Sydenham. 

ow, that there is no difficulty in executing a 
truss to span far more than 120 feet, has been 
shown on many occasions; on such principles, 
too, as might have answered the special require- 
ments in carrying out the work, as ns ractised. 
That is to say, one truss might have borne the 
weight of another in progress, and, when com- 
pleted, possibly might not have been vitally in- 
jared by the racking and twisting of removal,— 
though we should not like to suggest this plan 
In any case. Amongst other suggestions which 
have been made, a correspondent of our own 
tefers to the suspension-bridge principle, which 
indeed is worthy of more attention than it has 
received in the case of roofs, centres, and 
staging in England. In truth, however, as it 
seems to us, every lattice girder and system 
of diagonal bracing partakes of this principle. 
(We referred to the view apparent y taken 
» Lr ld; and being sincerely anxious for 

truth, we are open to other correction if 
we are wrong.) In the Sydenham roof, the 
boat-shaped braces lettered T in the cut, are 
Supposed to be holding up the tie-bar as well 
as the next posts, F, and struts, C. They 
are therefore hung from an oblique angle; 
thus causing one of the very worst strains to 
which a joint can be exposed. They are hung, 


indeed, from a cast-iron shoe. This, if adequate 
to its purpose, does away with the disadvantages 
of the timber material ; but the principle seems 


to us unaltered. Whereas in the ordinary 
nal cross-bracing, besides the advantage of 
cross-strutting, the first of the suspending 
braces (if not the others) hangs from a right 
angle. This could not be shown by printers’ 
type in our last, the mdicular ends of the 
oer ond omitted. ag the em a in this 
een ordinary braced girders and the 

Sydenham truss will be clear. On the principle 
4 simple girder, built of diagonal cross-bracing, 


ee ve been intersected, as in the Ame- 


One at Chambly, in Canada, was 


rated in a former volume. 
With the sketch and the reference to it, and 





the particulars which have already appeared in 
the Builder, we need not go mto any very 
lengthened description of the Sydenham truss. 
We may remark that we have not measured 
heights; but in all matters important to a fair 
judgment, our illustration may be depended 
upon. The iron ribs are stilted on standards 
of about 8 feet; though not so shown in the 
diagram ; and the blocks between the tie bars 
are at distances of 15 feet. 

The double trusses erected or in progress 
were seven in number, placed 24 feet apart; 
and the upper and lower trusses together rose 
to a height of 60 feet. In’ erecting these 
the work proceeded towards the centre of 
the building; and in the case of the three 
which failed, the upper trusses had not 
been fixed. Therefore, we have .to look at 
merely the lower of the two trusses shown in the 
sketch. This was 30 feet in height. It may be 
thus described. Two main supporting struts, 
C’, were fixed each at the lower end into a shoe, 
bolted to the ends of coupled wrought-iron ties, 
and at the upper end into another shoe, which 
received the end of a member of the framing 
answering to the collar or horizontal strut of the 
qpemebesh roof, but which was in three pieces, 
the butting ends being received by shoes. 
These arrangements will be clearly apparent b 
the details at large. As in the ordinary rool, 
the whole safety depended upon the security of 
the abutment and the integrity of the collar. 
The tie bars were adequate to the resistance of 
the direct tension. The collar had to be kept 
from sinking in the middle, and from buckling 
sideways. The former object was proposed to 
be attamed by the arrangement of diagonal struts 
and braces. Hung from the oblique angle at the 
head of the first strut, C’, on each side, was a 
suspending brace, T, intended to hold up the 
next compressed strut, C, and by it the shoe at 
the junction of ends of pieces of the collar. 
From this last was suspended another brace 
supporting the tie bars. The tendency of the 
struts unrestrained would be to come to the 
perpendicular. This, however, the tie-beam 
would prevent, provided no other strain than 
that of tension were called into exercise. But 


to assert that no cross-strain came upon the|joi 


bars is more than we could venture to do. 

The whole theory of compound girders is yet 
very inadequately understood, even in matters 
quite apart from unequal contraction and 
expansion by temperature. Viewed simply in 
connection with the theory of cross-strain and 
the position of the neutral axis, it would seem 
that no girder could receive on its lower edge 
any other strain but that of tension. This we 


could suppose to occur were the framing homo- 

neous pene or were the lower edge a line- 
reely moving round the are of deflection. But 
the very attempt to fasten the tie in any 
intermediate part, seems perforce to involve 
cross-strain, ge we there be any settlement 
through weight above. The question then seems 
to be resolved back again, into that of the 
sufficiency of the collar to sustain itself and all 
struts inserted with the. object of maintaining it, 
and without assistance from the tie-bar. 

The means of preventing the truss from 


buckling may be thus enumerated: — the 
binders, G, the diagonal cross-bracing intersected 
by binders, H, and the braces, The last 


mentioned would be of great service, provided 
they were properly placed and spiked in the truss. 
which broke, and the ends of the several lengths 
adequately bonded. The binders, G and H, and 
the dagueel cross-bracing, it is difficult to see 
could have been of much use, until the truss was. 
placed in its proper position. The binders, G, 
might be fixed at one end, and were no doubt 
useful in steadying the truss, and i 
it upright whilst moving it; but if 
with ropes, as they are in the third and fourth 
trusses, and not x gy as in the first and second, 
it is questionable how far they could have: 
adequately resisted the varying strains to which 
the framing was exposed. The iagonal tie-rods 
at the same level, mentioned at the inquest, it 
does not appear were actually inserted, ju 
from the et that they were only partially so: 
between the third and fourth trusses at our last 
visit. If the connections to prevent 
had been adequate, the remaining trusses cc 
not have resisted with —— little 
injury, the dragging downwards of the falling 
trusses. 

Such considerations seem to us to be sug- 
gested by - principle of she Fnens, = 

ing no other iaritic arrangemen 
ha cies to be applicable to the 


and no conti 

case. That such points ma: involve the 
destruction of the most scientific system of 
work, every one who is acquainted with the 


nature of materials is aware. In the present 















doubtful how far the ends of the timbers would 
resist. the various strains to which they were 
seponed, perforated as each was by two §-inch 
bolts, entering, not within thespace of 7 inches, 


but at the 2? inches of scantli As to the 
paving the trusses into their position, it seems 
ifficult to see how this could be managed by 
levers, without, at least, so much twisting as 
would impair the integrity of the connecti 
joints. The very parts which, for the success 
such an operation, should be rigid, as the collar 
and tie, have here not the firmness .of those parts 
of an ordinary queen-post roof of small span. The 
main dependence must have been on the braces 
N. The bars of the tie were, indeed, coupled 
ther and blocked; but they have inherent 
ects, both as te their capability of prevent- 
ing buckling at moving the trusses, and also 
to resist even the ordi cross-strain. Even 
locked and connected at short distances, it is 
not only difficult to prevent the action of that 
which is generally considered as a distinct 
species of strain, and one which is yet little 
understood, namely, torsion; but when any 
weight, as a plank, is s bet 
the coupled bars of two trusses, the slightest 
deflection in the plank will inevitably throw the 


weight upon one. of-each couple, and so |- 
but hal : 


call into exercise of the strength antici- 


dangerous to the ence of the parts above, 
even were not - ici Of the icon iteclf' 
impaired. If the mg, 


weports are correct. in’ 
that ¢he materials of the three petratins: sg 
fell:amounted to twenty-five tons, it would seem: 
to fellow, ee of -only one truss’ 
bearing upon: the ‘tie, and p 
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rence has not been “ 
yee the trusses were wof “formed on the prin- 
ciples generally 
m8 with struts and -bar 
| As pap ey with such methods, the principle 
can 
pared with what was called for by the special 
case, it can at present only be considered as 
wanting in the requisite invention. It was not 
certain thatthe principle had been pe a Be in the 
same way in a si 
it had not been without caus> for suspicion. 
course would be to 
ing witnesses pro 
course 
opimion should not force an engineer from w: 


holds to beright. It is 
the interests of the public should have some 


form their opinions. On the want of sufficient 


ween | skill, the present 


| sbady-of the principles-of construction, T must 
as protest 
necessary that an architect should understand 


| So sedi either <f ther  faeunriie:stardy ; Jeet, 
‘like Pather Guarini (a‘‘Tuscan seem Bie: 
” and: 8 hi 


\*in inventi 


perros mmr on 
jignorance ‘of the art ‘would allow anyone to’ 


such expense as, 
a1": 


1A. Parts shown to a larger scale. 
|B. Ditto 


in the shoes. 
|'P. Ditto, ditto; boarded where shown; caloulated: 
to be under tension. 
|%. Die-bars coupled; 8 inches t+: each bar 


|F. Poste, wit short pieces transversely at the top, 





placed beyond a doubt,” and 


” nor “in the usual 
wrought-iron tie-bars.” 
as an 


be treated 


one ; as com- 


case ; and where a lopted 
Clearly, if the principle be right, the consistent 
: ap what one of the engineer- 
namely, repeat the same 

e mere hap-hazard of oa 
y clear, however, that 


more efficient protection in cases of this kind. 
The coroner, where disposed to pursue his duty, 
should not lack the power of —— the 
most eminent surveyors, who would report fully 
and impartially on the occurrence ; and proper 
time should be allowed to elapse for them to 


consideration alone can we found a reason for 
those which were given. : 

Were we.disposed. to rebut assertions which 
have been made, as to the inferiority of architects 
in matters requiring what is called engineering 
case might give an opportunity. 
In truth, however, we know not on whom, in 

lace of architect, the responsibility of this 
eilding rests. 

But there is one point that we may allude 
to before we cats and which may be well 
given in the words-of ‘Tredgold hi 
“But while I most earnestly recommend the: 


. 


against its dbuse. It is, 
and medhanios, ‘but. dangerous for ‘him | 


trifies with this 


tes a mgs and ‘honey- 
combed. eu oe ich have neither solidity nor 
beauty.’ it should ‘be dhe architect’s care ‘to 
avoid everything of the kind, and to:aim at that: 
simplicity of design which is most in ‘the: 
execution, ‘and ‘forms the most economical and 
the most ‘durable structures. In this consists 
the true excellence of the art-of construction; 
but I am aware that this ‘kind -of excellence | 
seldom secures praise. Men are better pleased 
artifice, or with a hardiness of 
design which nothing ‘but the most profound 
venture upon.” 

The truth is, im the ordi ‘business of ‘an 
architect the mventive its vent m 
— design:; and we have no —— that 

separation mto two professions, contri- 
buted to the heavy expense of railway works— 
atever were the i 
, would hardly fail ‘to be ‘heavily’ 
visited upon the desi of houses and public 
buildings, ‘but which seems to be slight cause 


REPERENCE. 


C. Boat-shaped struts, formed by curved pieces 
7 inches by 2$ inches, kept asunder ‘by short, 
pieces, and united by }-inch bolts, and boarded 
over :—calculated to be under : J 

C’. Ditto, ditto, with ‘the addition of an extra piece 

‘to each curved side : these pieces not inserted 


6 inches by + chiAdanehet haat with 
cennection-plates at the junctions of pieces in. 


for suppert of each of the 
head. of the truss. a 
G. Binders, spiked to the first and second trusses, 
but with ropes in the other cases. 
H. Diagonal cross-bracing, intersected by binders, 
end bolted at intersections. No diagonal 
bracing ‘to other struts. 





| Hal” and back to 





L. Smaller tie-bars to the upper truss. 
M. Gangways resting on the tie-bars. 

N. Braces. 
PP. The main ribs, 72 feet at. a this 
position relatively to the truss ; but are stilted 
upon cast-iron standards, about 8 feet high, 

and not as shown. Whe actual height of the 

trusses is about 60 feet. 

R. Binders. 

*,* §-in. bolts, placed horizontally and diagonally 

between the heads of two trusses, and rivetted to the 
iron shoes, appear to have been contemplated ; but 

few of these were actually fixed. 











STATUES. 
We are unable to discover any great merit or 
beauty in Mr. Gibson’s statue of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, which has been put up in Wes'- 
minster Abbey at the junction of the north 
transept with the aisle of choir,—an admirable 
position. The statue, as it seems to us, shows 
marks of haste. It is above life-size, and exhibits 
the statesman, in loose , in the act of 
eoreens he stands on his leg, the toes of 

e right foot merely touching the ground be-: 
hind him, and he is “knocking down” an 
argument on the palm of the left hand with a 
scroll. The likeness seems good, and from an 
ordinary man the statue would pass muster, 
barring the upper part of the right arm, which 
is, surely, too short. 

Mr. W. C. Marshall’s monument to Sir Robert: 
Peel we been cast in bronze at Mr. cee 
statue foundry in Lower : place. It 
consists of an upright figure of Peel, 10 feet 
high, in his habit as he lived, with a cloak over 


the vight shoulder, :and-two sitting f 
other Science and ‘the Arts, indicated by a 
bale, andder,,eorn, &c. in 


be 
4 . 
d 
: 


place, doubt, ' | 
satiation, ‘but the dikeness is ule server 

Mr. Behnes’s statue of Peél, forthe City of 
London, is now in the mould at the. same’ 


Memorial Comnnittee ‘for 
Liverpool have decided to recommend the: erec- 
tion of a.cohnnn surmounted by a statue of the 
Duke, the costiof which is estimated:at 10;0002.; 
and the HastIndia Directors have commissioned’ 
"Mr. Noble, of London, to execute a statue of 
the Duke in marble for them, 6 feet high, and 
ian an appropriate pedestal. 








CAMBRIDGE AND BLY. 
_ ‘One night away from home, and ‘both ‘these 


“ween places seen with great advantage’ 
Let me.aid your endeavour, Mr. Hditor, to pontt 
out sastructive trips. Bese 
k of : , Sccup 80 a 

mere useful and more sapevelle. By the halt 
past eleven train from Shoreditch to eer 
where substantial hot and cold refreshment 1s. 


always ready ; ina fly—where there are ladies 
of the party—to the several ; back te 
ea era ete ae = a 
ar * six ‘train 3 sleep " 

the cdhnind weet ‘dag; wall ‘throngh ‘the 
meadows, not omitémg the view from “Chery 
by the afternoon 


over ‘in silence the com- 
amb Inn” A : q 


Nor would I : 


inestimable recommendations; to 
Cambri © first : visited was 
‘Fitzwilliam Mason he i resting, thouzt 
- ee means important, collection of picture? 
small cnbinkt one pe a oe 
Fi q ma. 
be well Soeceet is the | Toom on 
ing the staircase. ‘Two ff Morlands” @ 


\ene side, anda portrait of Pope—our Pope—2 





K. Binders, which are inserted between ‘the third and’ 





Se ee ee ‘to have con- 
were ‘too weak. Additions were, therefore, 
made. “Bhe end struts, C’ especially, received: 
additional timbers, certainly not disposed in a 
very scientific manuer, since the ends, as shown 

evi- 
dune’ ie quite eensisinat: | Ons ‘withees nid 
the strats to break up as they fell; | 
another, that he heard dhe ends giving way. 

‘We think, therefére, although it may be im-| 
possible to say what was the immediate cause of | 
the terrible calamity, enough has been said to! 
show that the accidental character of the occur- 


fourth trusses only. 


the other, are worthy of observation: the latter, 
i coger hia for so small a pictare 


| however, is 
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works. All persons interested in 
tions” of this sort would do well 
these various i of chromatic 
fenestration. 

patterns, but in Bi 


bury, 


gates and 


mam, of 


. 


re 


a | works for him. to be proud of. 


appearance, whi 
ceding. laces those of the 
W. «“ “places ”> more rese 
“flee “visit | other places, and 
some and tasti 
the nihentos hoe Milton’s tree at Christ's 
we inspected oe = restorations = in 
rogress—or rather recently in progress, for we |: 
; to learn the wales eas step d for 
want of famds—in the chapel of Jesus College. 
It has beem discovered that what was formerly 


Cha was in reality 
only the choir of | Mach. has 


id of all the 
over lost arts. I observed an 


hope it will be 


; by 
ich 





a urch, 

but much still remains to do. 
While the rubbish has been partially removed 
from the other parts, service has been performed 
in what. was formerly considered the 


a 


Ne 


RUBBLE WALLING. 


& eS 


only to those who are immediately em 


ges 


| one intrusted with carrying out these 
consider well every feature, so 


as ible ; and if we 
this, we prove 

tion. 
of us to make 
“ames Ae 


design and effect. 
An agreeable walk through St. John’s 
and a noble-avenue. of lime-trees, t us to 
Trinity, where Roubilliac’s masterly statue of 
Room in the chapel, justly claims admiration. 
No one ing the University should fail to 
devote a few minutes to the mam of this 
masterpiece of art. A bust, said be of Locke, 
by the same artist, is up too cw 
inspection, being on a some 15 feet 
up. It looks.as if it and its f 3 in the like 
Soret abintion-ae needs tumble down. 

ith the exception of what we have noticed, 
there is but little buil ing on at Cam- 
bridge, in or out of the niversity—less even 

~ oP the railwa; 

ing to i we 

regret that 


use. For how 
t under our individual notice c 
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inci after ancient 

West’s , in the 
extreme south-east corner of the building, is a 
window in modern drawing by Evans, of 


which deserves attention. ‘The faces 
ecessful. 


skill. The stalls and lower seats by Rattee 


The whole effect within the choir is admira- 
ble, and leaves no room for maadiin lamentations 


ae yes 
the arch of the screen to try the effect, but 
removed. 


THE EXECUTION OF FLINT AND 


Goon construction is of such importance, not 


the erection of buildings, but also to i 
and the public at large, that it behoves 
i objects to 
intention may be attained as substantially, 
as 


unworthy of cur posi- 
It is therefore a duty incumbent on all 
public any practical information 


the | cation of the materials which we have to nee; 
i fairly accomplished without 
considerable information, resulting from expe- 
When I went first into the flint districts, I) ti 
i to make about the materials, | alwa 


ing removed, and replaced with 
inquiry, that the | means 
was the action of’ ti 
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the outside, and so pass away from the walls] 
Into the drains. A 
Again I ‘have to remark, before I close my 
r on the subject, that in building flint 
es unless of immense thickness, there are 
innumerable difficulties to contend with,. and 
one ry hg least among them is that of the 
ues, For s , On an average, we may 
have three or four of them to form one stack, 
each of them taking up 11 inches in diameter, the 
wall must be unnecessarily thick to give an; 
degree of solidity to them. Now the met 
which I adopted, and it was not a very expen- 
sive one, was this. I used the terro-metallic 
drain pipes 9 inches in diameter, which I found 
sufficiently large in ordinary cases: in those of the 
kitchen, or where large fires were kept, we used 
- se 4 in reves = cee. with 
the useof a little vat hooping judicio gg pa 
will be found pi age especially if we 
have heavy weights of stacks to upon the 
chimney breasts, which is invariably the case in 
rusticated buildings where flints are used. 

You have probably noticed in most of our 
ancient baronial, as well as ecclesiastical build- 
ings, the adaptation of chalk and flint. work 
most successfully applied with (after centuries 
of exposure to our varied, climate) little or no 
settlement in them, while, on the contrary, you 
may see many of our modern buildings crum- 
bling or tumbling to pieces almost before the 

olding is struck ; the only reason which I 
can assign for this difference is, that the ancients 
were paid for building well and the moderns 
are paid for building quickly ; the ancients used 
to collect the drift off the flint roads in the 
winter, which they preserved for building pur- 

in the summer ; the moderns, if they can- 
not conveniently and inexpensively procure road 
drift, take the more speedy, and, to them, the 
most economical method of applying to the loam- 





pit. 

Chalk, with proper m ent, may-be suc- 
cessfully appli for a well as internal 
purposes. the first place, it should be quar- 
ried. in the autumn or spring, and left exposed 
to the summer's heat, so that it may be com- 
pletely dried before the frost sets in, and when 
worked, the promot care should. be taken in 
ae it well covered over from the rains, for 
if the slightest. moisture remains in the crevices, 
when the frost sets in you will find them sepa- 
rate in all directions. I was sadly annoyed 
once with a misfortune of this kind, for, with 
about three hours’ frost, which set in at an early 
season—I believe it was on the 4th of October, 
1849, when we were not at all prepared for it— 
it so damaged our work, that we were compelled 
to take the whole of it down and rebuild it. 
Therefore I trust you will not blame me for men- 
tioning errors in others while I mingle my own 
with them. 

Chalk, like all other materials, requires great 
care in selecting : some, being of a soft and y 
nature, should not be mich in buildings ae 

circumstances. 

Che thickness of flint walls should be governed 
mainly by the weight they have to , the 
number of flues they have to receive, &c. ere 
buttresses can be applied, they add considerably 
to the support of such walls, and the thickness, 
in consequence, may frequently be reduced ; but 
where you have heavy timber-roofs to carry, too 
much care cannot be taken. 

One thing more I have to state; that is, with 
regard to the consistence of mortar. It should 
_used in equal proportions of lime and sand, 
quite fresh, beat up as stiff as possible, and the 
quality of the sand should be ially attended 
to: gerne shonld be avoided, and every care 
should be taken in flushing in the work. 

_It happened some time ago, while visiting my 
ih age a indeed, fine lockiog buildin 
ofa , an ing, 
which had been raised subsequent to my So 
home, and a large sum of money had evidently 
been lavished upon external appearance without 
the least concern about the main supporters, viz. 


3, 


ery 
of | give us an insight into the condition of things 
fh Turkey is ic interesting at this 
moment, and we -have engraved a view of one 


Now, from the description which I gave you 
of the flint wails, you may easily conceive w. 
the result would be in this case, where little or 
no precaution had been taken in the construc- 
tion. Why, of course, the ashlar facing is 
bulged out in a horrible mamner, having scarce 
one bit of even surface in the entire building. | 

What a specimen of false economy. Here is 
a building erected, which, with proper m - 
ment in the construction, ought to endure for 
centuries, ina dilapidated state, in say ten years, 
and, in fact, the defect was observed before the 
works were completed. Would it not have been 
much more judicious to have done away with 
this grand portico, and — the money in 
strengthening the walls, i were so poor? 
Yet the fault does not rest wholly with them, as 
a clerk of the works was employed, who should 
have attended more to his duties during the 
absence of the architect, who must have been 
sadly annoyed at having placed his reputation in 
the of those who ed it. 
I will now endeavour to give you my views in 
constructing works of this description, for, 
although we build them successfully in the 
usual way, still I do not think we should be 
doing wrong in trying some more effectual 
means. All being nowaware that the thick mortar 
joints and closely-bedded stone joints settle 
unequally, must be also aware that this cannot 
be avoided, unless the one is carried up quite 
independent of the other. My plan would be 
exceedingly simple to prevent this. In the first 
place, I should carry up the rubble walls quite 
irrespective of the facing or dressing, leavi 
corbels in rough blocks when convenient, an 
projecting sufficiently far to admit of paring off 
in Cleaning down the works. With this arrange- 
ment, few if any cramps would be necessary, 
which all architects, from cause, have a 
decided objection to where they can be avoided. 
You have merely to fix slate dowells where they 
join the corbels, or if necessary all the joints 
may be served. in the same manner. Before 
putting up the ashlar facing, perpendicular lines 
should be drawn from one corbel to the other, 
by which means the whole front may be finished 
without using a line, which is always so much in 
the way, and cannot be depended upon in stormy 
weather. You merely place a straight edge from 
one block to another, by which you may work 
with the greatest accuracy : you may also carry 
up one bay or portion without the least incon- 
venience or injury to the other. In building in 
this manner how much less difficulty we should 
have to contend with in case of a restoration at 
any time. I noticed this icularly when 
employed by Mr. C. H. Smith, in Devonshire, 
where we found some difficulty-and great danger 
in taking down the old work and recasing it. 
They would also have found many advantages if 
this method had been adopted in building St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, where there have been 
extensive restorations pags ¢ 

In conclusion, I may add, many evils would 
not occur if the rascally system of low contract- 
ing was done away with, which is now carried 
on to so ruinous an extent, and every tradesman 
received a fair value for the different portions 
which he may have to execute : then the person 
who did his work best would be best paid, which 
would materially benefit the employers and 
employed, and the architect’s reputation, which 
is so much engaged, would meet with some 
degree of protection. 

Wa. Tuomas, Clerk of Works. 





IMPERIAL KIOSK, TOPHANA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Mr. W. J. Smith, of her Majesty’s Office of 
Works, was sent to Constantinople a few years 
, to erect a building for the British Embassy. 
During the time of his residence there he has 
d ed and superintended several works for 
the Sultan, which will not fail to advance the 
arts in that country. Moreover, at the ee 
of the Sultan, he has instructed five young ‘ 
in architecture. Every circumstance which can 


Some of our readers will remember that | extensive works, but we 





stantinople. ¢ 
known there, and it is very difficult to get the 


native workmen to make a ight line; the 
have, however, considerable and intel. 
igerve, and, with perseverance on the part of 


auto mad : ee é 

he , of w e engraving gives a 
representation, is called in Puney s kiosk, Pend 
what we should in England ‘@ casino,—a 
building where his Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
Abd’ul Medgid passes his afternoons, and 
oftiimes gives receptions or levees.’ Our 
view is engraved from a calotype. Here, too, 
he oftentimes dines, enjoying the exquisite 
views which this building commands .of the 
a the Seraglio Point, and the entrance, 
to Constantinople by sea. It is erected on the 


Artillery-parade, called Tophana: the’ founda- 
tions are on a swamp, with of water 
ons were: 


issuing from eve: . The foun 
concreted, the PB gt le: of the sort in 


Constantinople ; and the Turks watched this 
work with great interest, but were incredulous 
of its results. But for the sultan’s confidence 
in the architect it would have been stopped. 
The system there, under similar circumstances, 
ca have been piling. The building is now 
calied the “Bijou of Constantinople.” His. 
majesty, while the kiosk was in construction, 
requested Mr. Smith to furnish it; so English 
upholsterers were sent to,: and the sultan 
has now a complete European edifice. There are 
English stoves in every room. The interior walls. 
an ae have been artistically painted in 
colours. The roof forms a terrace, and is covered 
withlead. The staircase is lighted by. nine com- 
partments between the capitals of the columns, 
filled in with crimson stained glass. The building 
has about 75 feet in frontage, and is 40 feet ry 
it is erected of stone, with the exception of the 
plain walls, which are of bricks stuccoed with lime 
and sand. The lime in the country is excellent. 
The carving was done by native stonemasons. 
The principal front has a portico of square 
pillars, and faces the Bosphorus. Bas-reliefs im 
the square columns of the portico represent the 
arms used by the artillery. The upper floor is 
for the sole use of his Imperial Degeety the: 
lower floor for the Sultan’s suite. « 

The covered balcony on the back front, seen 
in our View, is an addition, and is in stone, with 
a projection of 6 feet. Here his Majesty reposes. 
on féte days, and views his subjects enjoying 
themselves in the large square, which the bal- 
Cyn the opening of thedbali-of nearly 

n the opening of the kiosk—for nearly every 
building is cisined in state—his Imperial Ma- 
jesty expressed his personal admiration of the 
whole work to the architect, and invited; on a 
subsequent day, all the pashas and grandees of 
the empire to visit it. This building was erected 
at the recommendation of his High Ahmet 
Fethi Pasha, a brother-in-law of the Sultan, and 
one of the greatest admirers of modern civiliza- 
tion, when it is legitimate. .'The work is as satis~ 
factorily executed as if it had: been done m 
London. The whole cost of the building was 
about 10,0007, bag 

The same architect has erected a modern 
theaire for Italian operas in Constantinople, and 
was invited by his Majesty into the imperial box, 
onarepresentation given by commandoftheSultan 
before the opening; and after the opera receive 
from him a diamond snuff-box.” Just before his 
depaxture from the East, he completed a winter 
garden for the Sultan, with rooms attached, fur- 
nished and fitted up with articles of English 
manufacture, made expressly for it. In the 
centre of the winter garden is a crystal fountain 
of large dimensions. Mr. Smith has done other 
- to hear that - 
has been badly recom and has exercise 
his ari for the pr of others rather than 
himself. Against this, however, he has to put 
the “honour” of private interviews with the 
Sultan, never granted, as we are told, to any 
European before, 











KenstneTon.—Some works have been going on -2 
made to the National School Honge,/in High- - 
The following are the rag Tapp lconn 
Carver and Goodacre, 695/. 15s.; Brown “ 
hurst, 679/.; Mayhew, 621/. 15e.; Cowland, 611/. 








of the buildings thus put up. 
decithetiare ta. 0h- a: 9erp-len ahd: in-Com 





15s. Mr. Cowland’s tender was accepted. 


The simple rules of art are un- 
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foliated, and the pews surmounted by carved 
poppy heads: this part of the edifice is separated 
vam the. body of the church by a double series 


exhii melemed yx izing the crucifixion. 
The maf this window occupied is now 
filled by a uew memorial window by same, 
artist, ae ng 3 in the centre compartment 
the figure of St. Magdalen, beneath taber- 
nacle work, and on the centre pedestal the arms 
of Nixon ing Hunter. 
iige.—The ground for the 


County Letentic syn hoa been 


to meet: on Friday to 
the Bedfordshire jus- 


market. 
dean and chapter. 


jis now impeded by the stalls and the public — 
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see the women in front and on the sides of the. 


Exchange, exposed to the inclemency of the! 
weather. The access to the town <inin too, 


and every 
convenience and iety is im favour of this’ 
The erage 

place, it appears, is suscepti a i 
vantage, namely, a glass roof, so that 's- 
row might be converted into an arcade, now 
that glass is so abundant and 
manufactured so durably and ; ; 
Biiston——A. sufficient number of new Town} 


purchase at them, 


Tu'lis, masonry; Mr. Oakley, Tnickwerk; Ime, 
Coulthurst, carpentry; Messrs. Wilding and 


a ne and tis Gene Jones <a oy 


ing. ‘The estimated cost of 
ing is 1,4002. 
days ne Bs. has hae santa by _pall- 
voting, almost unanimously, a public library 
and museum be established in this town. 
{% or old church ef Wycliffe, accord- 
ing to the a8 : 


ing ad iting. fin estimated cot oft 


Darlington Times, is restored 
and renovated. The Gothic wimdows will be 
restored with coloured glass by Wailes, and; 
the restorations in other parts of the build. 
ing will be done, says our authority, under 
the inspection of workmen sent. out by the 


stalls substituted. The 
have been restored, but that could net be done 
without elevating the roof. Some curious re- 
mains of Saxon and Norman architecture have 
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to be. lined with‘ 


Vainod, sed eoehikal eel ap wiedrest a 
. an WS 
with cathedral 
Wigan.—A jon is to be made hy the 
ion to Parliament for power to 


= market-place, with its appendages, in this 





Phillips, however, thought differently. 
ing his nilvioe not taken, lhe withiten, 
to the coroner, he said,— 

The buttom of the foundation of the wall was un- 
dulating im its character, and the earth had been sunk 
out below the foundations of the wall to a depth of 
from 9 to 18 inches. There did act to have 
been any underpinning of the wall attempted, neither 
were there any “jack ” shores, which I consider were 

i I do not think, however, if there had been 


wal, nd 

the men w ing into it; —a 
get the foundation out the wail, and 
even below the footing of the shores. 
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high eno 
to 


seem way up the building. 
such shores as there were there could be of no use to 
the building at all. There were three raking-shores, 
and no jack-shores whatever. There ought to have 
been a jack-shore where the ground had fallen at the 
corner, but there was none. The shores did not go $0 
high as shown in the drawing now produced, I be- 
lieve, though the foundation was very bad, that if the 
raking-shores had been of a proper length, the house 
wale have been standing now. The excavations 


came within an inch or two of the party-wall. 

George Cove, a carpenter residing in the 
Pl Pe Thompson had several times 
asked his opinion about the wall, and he had told 
him it was decidedly dangerous. Mr. Thompson 
said the surveyors had assured him it was safe. 
Witness considered the house was not proper! 
shored, to which, and to the excavations whic 
were even below the footings of their own shores, 
he attributed the accident. The house ought to 
have been shored up from floor to floor inside. 
Plan produced represents the shoring fully one 
fourth too high. 

The excavator employed said—In the front, 
we were in one or two places 15 or 16 inches 
below the footings of the wall. In the back 

we were not below the wall. I did not cut 
into the wall, nor did anybody else. We were 
14 inches away from the wall, except in two or 
three places, where we cut up to the wall to see 
where the foundation was. I made three cuts up 
to the foot of the wall to see where the founda- 
tionwas. Those cutswere about 12 feet apart. The 
footing of the shores was below my excavation. 

Mr. Samuel Angell, the district surveyor, 
was examined at considerable length, and de- 
sed that although the plans were shown to 

some time previously, he had not received 
notice; had no personal knowledge that the 
works were progressing, and did not consider 
that his duties commenced. Being asked 
whether if he became aware that a building was 
in progress, he did not consider it his duty to 
direct his attention to that building without 
having received notice, said—certainly ; but in 
the present case he felt certain that the notice 

‘ould come in the usual way the moment the 
works were commenced.* 

‘In answer to other questions the witness said—I 
think that the district surveyor has no jurisdiction as 
to the pulling down of houses, nor am I aware that it 
is his duty to inspect shoring. A penalty attaches to 
the builder for not giving notice to the district-sur- 
veyor. When I inspected the premises on the 19th 
of August, I saw and apprehended no danger what- 
ever. Whether underpinning is essential depends very 
much upon the nature of the foundations. The 
foundations here a: to me to consist of a 
bed of gravel, which is one of the best that you can 
have to work upon. It is by no means a slip Ty or 
shifting foundation. The practice of the bake is, I 
believe, to give notice to the district-surveyor two 
days before the “ laying of bricks.” That appears to 
be the generally received opinion, and I think it is the 
fair one, because the Act provides that two days’ notice 
shall be given “before any building is begun to be built.” 
It also provides, “before any party-wall, external 
wall, chimney stack or flues, shall be begun to be built, 
pulled down, rebuilt, cut into, or altered ;” but that 
portion of the section does not apply to this case at 
all: _ If I find, upon inspection, that any irregularity 
has been committed by the builders, I cannot inter- 
fere, but must give forty-eight hours to them to repair 
their irregularity. If they fail to do so upon receipt 
of that notice, I still cannot interfere, but it is my 
duty to give information to the official referees. Then, 
upon the receipt of such information, the official 
referees are to hear the matter, and if there appears to 
be any danger of the rules of the Act being broken, 
they may authorise a survey of the premises. 

One of the counsel, “amid considerable 
amusement,” then went on to show that let the 
condition of a pausing ‘pe ever so dangerous to 
passengers, it cannot be touched by any process 
of law until about a month’stime. ‘This we need 
scarcely tell the majority of our readers is alto- 
gether erroneous. application by the district 
surveyor and the overseers, the official referees 
inmatiotely authorise a survey, and on receipt 

* Although Mr. Angell exonerated Messrs. Lucas in this case 


from any desire to evade sending the notice required by the Act, 
this measure is avoided by a large number of specu- 





systematically 
lative builders. In some of rhe districts, the Buildings’ Actap pears 
te be unknown ; previsions of the greatest consequence to 
the’public safety being altogether disregarded. We shall 
early opportunity 


take an 
to address a few words to the builders of the 





good | thing else to which I can compare it. 





of a copy of the certificate of the surveyor 
(f by the referees), if becomes the duty 
of the overseers (unless in the:City, when the 
Lord Mayor and Ad@ermen dict) to shore up the 
building securely, or put — iositd:atbund: 
it. In an emergency the may be done in 


* “Tho inquiry will beresuaéd'on Monday, 26th 
e inquiry mageetcn ~ aye : 
It seems to be a public impressiwy. that the 


fallen house in the Strand was in so ruinous and 
dangerous a condition that it became the district 
surveyor’s duty to condemn it. The evidence 
shows clearly that it was not in such a state as 
to be liable to be condemned on that account, 
whatever may have been the occasion of the fall. 
If that house ought to have been reported as 
dangerous, you must be aware that a large pro- 
portion of the metropolis, where so many thin 
and tall houses partly depend on each other for 
support, would be liable to be condemned also. 
I agree with your judicious remark in your last 
number, that the condemnation of a building is 
a serious matter, sometimes involving the ruin 
of the owner; and I submit that the animadver- 
sions of the press may tend to make the district 
surveyor interfere too muchwith private property 
in cases where he ought to use the nicest dis- 
cretion, and to act, in the words of the statute, 
“faithfully and impartially, and without favour 
or affection, prejudice, or malice.” 
A District Surveyor. 








THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Havine noticed how feelingly you allude to 
the inconvenience you have sustained from the 
deadly power of gas in ill-ventilated rooms, [ wish 
to hold out the hope that such evils as those you 
complain of will be remedied when the electric 
light is ae Ta as it must one day be, in many 
situations where gas is now employed. I will not 
now speak of the wonderful properties of that 
mode of illumination as developed by Mr. Staite, 
except to notice one which applies to your ob- 
oo to gas, viz. the coolness of the electric 

ight. 

To ascertain correctly this 
to Liverpool on the subject, and I give you the 
result of my inquiry. I must first premise that 
the electric light exhibited at Liverpool on the 
tower at Princes Dock since May 9, is equiva- 
lent to 1,000 wax candles, Trinity standard, and 
that the light itself is in a glass cylinder 22 
inches high, and about 4 inches in diameter. 
This is the answer I received—* The glass over 
the light is quite cold up to nearly half its 
height: the only heat is in the direct plane of 
the light, and is more like a sunbeam than any- 
The top 
of the glass, say the ee 11 inches, is too hot 
to touch, but nothing like the heat of our ordi- 
nary gas or oil lamp: the glass has never yet 
flown or broken.” It will therefore be a great 
desideratum where a light so powerful and so 
cool can take the place of gas in all buildings 
where numbers are congregated, and to artists 
especially the boon will be very desirable, so 
that they may be able to prosecute their labours 
by an artificial light, without the head-ache and 
exhaustion now produced by gas. © The electric 
light requires no supply of air, which, there- 
fore, it neither consumes nor vitiates. 

G. R. F. 


oint, I wrote 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTICAL. 

4. Worship of Baal.—Lord Lindsay reports 
in his travels in Egypt and the Holy Land that 
ther eare at Soaf, Phoenician monuments identical 
in every respect with Stonehenge. Such cir- 
cumstance would afford strong evidence of the 
universality of the worship of Baal at some 
remote period. Have these remarkable monu- 
ments been carefully examined by artists or 
antiquaries P 

5. Pumps.—At Nuremberg and elsewhere in 
eng, aed common street pumps are worked 
with a - ie Fo = the handle ae 
i ic ike the pendulum of a 
sell loa bein, whether to or fro, draws 
water, thus saving the unproductive labour of 
i . —— re cs 
any) of our ordinary ump over pumps 0 
the above construction 8. : ‘ 





6. Binny. Quarry, near. Edinburgh. — Have 
any of. the Scotch. readers of the Builder 
investigated a fact..co 1 with a quotation 


in your last number (Sept. 10) from the Reports 
of the commissioners of Parliament.on the Guar 
ries of Great Britain, viz. as, to the different 
effects of the town and country on the well. 
known and much-used Binny stone. near Edin. 
bang F It differs entirely from Ancaster stone, 
as the advantage appears on the side of the 
town, where it retains its colour, but, in the 
country, and away from smoke, it becomes of a 
deep red colour. Ihave understood the subject 
to have been for some time under investigation, 
but have heard of no report. ; 

7. Can one of your correspondents give me a 
recipe for making elastic or gelatine moulds, to 
cast plaster ornaments that are undercut, and 
describe the process ? 








ILLUMINATING PUBLIC CLOCKS. 


Your “ notes and queries ” will make an in- 
teresting corner to many a reader. I am happy 
to be able to tell how the hands are lighted in 
the great clock at Havre. 

aving for years devoted much attention to 
the best mode of illuminating public clocks, I 
was as much struck as your querist with the ad- 
mirable effect of the dial, of which I ‘first saw 
one in 1851, at the Tuilieries. In that the fault 
continually found in the ordinary mode of light- 
ing by a circle of gas jets showing behind a 
ground glass dial-plate is effectually removed. It 
was always impossible with all previous methods, 
to get just li fit enough. Thus, the dials were 
either em y dark, or when a blaze of gas was 
turned on, the excess swallowed up. figures, 
hands, and all. The great feat accomplished in 
this case is the illuminating the hands as well as 
the figures, and leaving the whole of the rest of 
the dial a dead black. A greater force of con- 
trast cannot be desired, for the hands stand out 
to the eye as if of fire, and can be easily read at 
a great distance. I considered this.as so superior 
to any former mode for public purposes, that I 
at once secured a patent for Great Britain, and 
the effect can be seen by any one in the up 
clock in front of my manufactory in Cheapside, 
which is nightly illuminated on this principle. 

The light is fixed behind the dial, below the 
line of sight, so as to stream through the clear 
plate glass which forms the body of the dial 
without interruption, except where the hands 
and figures intervene. They being of ground 
glass, arrest the light in its passage, and are 
thus alone visible, while the clearness of the rest 
of the dial is rendered more intense by a back 
ground of dead black cloth which absorbs all 
extraneous rays, and thus produces the most 
striking contrast. I have no doubt this mode 
will soon become universal. 

Having been entrusted by the Government 
with the manufacture of the great clock about 
to be placed in the Tower of London, I hope to 
be able to show there a fine specimen of this 
mode of illumination with full effect. 

Joun BENNETT. 








COMMITTEES AND CLERKS 
OF WORKS. 

Av a public meeting held lately at Blackburn, 
arrangements were entered into for the erection 
of new central national schools there. Messrs. 
Sharpe and Paley, of Lancaster, were pci 
as the architects, or rather as the design 
merely ; for a building committee was appointed, 
with power to appoint and dismiss the clerk of 
works, and “under whose control and directiow 
such clerk would have to perform his duties,” as 
the astute gentleman who carried this pot, 
namely, “ Mr. Stones,” expressed it ; so that the 
“building committee” is kindly to relieve the 
architects of the most onerous part of their 
duties as architects, viz. as masters of the clerk 
of works, between whom and: his responsible 
superiors, the “building committee” of course, 
the sufficiency of. the workmanship of the — 
tractors must be seen to, and the future a 
some 900 or 1,000 of the rising generation 
Blackburn be secured. If the parents of these 
children, however, have any regard for the lives 
of their little ones, they will insist, so far as 
they have voices in the matter, that the qualifi- 
cations of Mr.Stones and his coadjutors for seeing 
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that the’stones or bricks of the building are well 
and sufficiently put together by the builders, 
with good sound mortar, and timbers of adequate 
strength, are looked into and found to be satis- 
factory ; or otherwise, that the architects have 
the full and entire responsibility thrown on their 
shoulders, by giving them the bond fide mastery 
over the clerk of works, who is, in fact, or ought 
to be, the local, and practical, and ever-watchful 
architects’ check over the contractors, whereas 
the obtuse meddlers who interfere with and 
destroy that responsibility, and so overreach 
themselves and their constituents, appear to 
imagine that a clerk of works ought to be a 
“building committee’s” check over the archi- 
tect! as if Ae were the antagonist who required 
to be watched, not the contractors! It is not 
the first time that serious mischief has arisen 
from stupid and self-sufficient intermeddling 
such as this. In justice to the chairman of the 
public meeting referred to, we must here note 
that he panic Mowe insisted on making the c!erk 
of works entirely responsible to the architects, 
and not to the building committee. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF GERMAN 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
Cologne. —On the 16th imst. began the 
gathermg of the above body, numbering 280 
members. The first meeting was convened on 
the Neuwmarkt, whence the members proceeded 
to view the free port and its new construc- 
tion. All the crafts in the Rhine had hoisted 
their colours, and their crews greeted heartily 
this gathering of scientific men and artists. 
After having carefully examined this useful 
construction, the members viewed several of 
the ancient churches of Cologne. In the 
saloons of the Casino, an exhibition of architec- 
tural: decorations and ornaments, plans of 
buildings, and works of sculpture, has been 
formed, amongst which the works of the Dom- 
sculptor Mohr, the plant-ornaments from the 
sculpture-atelier of the cathedral, were con- 
spicuous. Of M. Welter some ornaments for the 
peror’s hall at Aix-la-Chapelle were to be 
seen, as also numerous plans for the new Rhine 
bridge by M. Wallbaum, inspector of hydraulic 
works, Of works of sculpture, a ciborium of 
silver, made by M. Horn, executed in a master! 
= after a Gothic pattern, was exhibited. 
e first meeting was opened by a speech of 
the Lord Mayor of Cologne, M. Stupp, after 
which M. Zwirner, the Dom-architect, read a 
paper on the topography of Cologne from the 
earliest period down to the present time, de- 
icting the various styles of architecture of its 
uildings in a most lively manner. The after- 
hoon was spent in the viewing of the churches, 
St. Maria in the Capitol, St. Peter, Sta. Cecilia, 
and the Civie Hospital, a building and an insti- 
tution which is the finest memorial of the bene- 
ficence of the burgesses of that ancient city. 
On the second day (17th Sept.), the other 
curiosities of the town were viewed, especially 
the picture-gallery of M. Architect Weyer, one 
of the best in Germany. At the following 


meeting many interesti apers were read, as 
on the new hydtedtie works i Hamburg, on the 
climate and physical and art history of Egypt, 
&e. On the 18th, the Association e an 
excursion on the Rhine to Remagem, where the 
church of St. A: polinaris, built by M. Zwirner, 
general notice. Great praise was be- 

stowed on the frescoes of Messrs. Deger, the 
dwo Miillers, and Deger, of which the latter are 
amongst the finest lately executed in Germany. 
- Zwirner ascended the platform and gave a 
short description of the church and the frescoes. 
Subsequently, the orchestra, placed in the 
Te executed the Stabat Mater of Rossini. 
next and concluding business of the Archi- 


Association will be the examination of 
the cathedral. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE Architectural Association will commence their 
Session with a conversazione at Lyon’s Inn Hall, on 
Friday evening, October 7th. Any member of the 
Hession who desires to attend may doubtless obtain 
a ticket by writing to the honorary secretaries. We 
heartily wish the association a successful season, and 
each member in his own practice may be able 
to carry out their collective motto,— Design with 
beauty: Build in trath.” 














Miscellanea. 


Sey ae Pay J. Roche, jun. the in- 
ventor of a patented double-tiered passenger-carriage, 
noticed lately in the Bui/der, writes us to say that he 
has ascertained that such a carriage would not be in- 
terfered with by either tunnels or bridges on the pre- 
sent lines of railway. We had cursorily referred to 
the risk of such an interference while noticing the 
carriage in question. Though unwilling to express 
any adverse opinion on a subject which we have not 
examined, we can scarcely avoid remarking, that 
we fear such a form of carriages would not tend 
to increase their safety, a desideratum much to be 
wished for in any new modifications of passenger car- 
riage. It is proposed to construct a railway round 
the quays at Bristol, in connection with the Great 
Western, the Bristol and Exeter, and Midland, which 
companies have intimated to the Chamber of Com- 
merce that they are favourable to the proposal. 
A convention has been concluded lately at Lausanne 
between the delegates of Sardinia, of the Valais, and 
the Canton du Vaud, according to which the line 
from Martigny to Aosta by the Great Saint Bernard 
is to be completed in five years. Sardinia will form 
the line through its territory entirely at its own ex- 
pense: Le Valais will form that up to the tunnel; 
and the Canton du Vaud will pay 200,000 franes for 
the construction of the tunnel, and obtain an equal 
sum from the other cantons and the federal govern- 
ment. The Great Indian Peninsular Railway Com- 
pany have received a notice from the India House 
that they will be allowed to make an addition to their 
capital of 1,500,000/. Their present capital is 
500,0007. which has been found sufficient to con- 
struct the experimental line of thirty-five miles from 
Bombay to Callian. Of the fresh sum to be created, 
500,000/. is for a continuation of the experimental 
line to Shawpoor, a further distance of eighteen miles. 
The remaining 1,000,000/. is to be employed for the 
commencement of two main lines, one to proceed 
south-east to Poonah, and the other north-east to 
Khandeish; it being understood that, while the 
newly-projected Central India Railway Company are 
to survey a route for a junction with the Bengal Rail- 
way at Agra, by way of Baroda, the Great India 
Peninsular Company are to perform a similar service 
for a junction at Allahabad or Mirzapore. 

DinneR IN Montreat TO Mr. R. STEPHEN- 
son, M.P.—On the 20th ult. a public dinner was 
given in Montreal to Mr. Stephenson, who has gone 
to Canada to design the bridge at Montreal, accom- 
panied by Mr. Jackson, M.P. the contractor. The 
Hon. Peter M‘Gill presided at the meeting, which was 
addressed both by Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Jackson. 
The Canadian papers state that there is quite “a 
Jacksonphobia” there at present. Mr. Stephenson 
stated at the dinner that in his opinion the bridge 
would completely withstand the force of 30 to 40 feet 
of piled ice which it would have to cope with in winter, 
and that the site ought to be above the town, and not 
far below Nun’s Island. Mr. Jackson drew the atten- 
tion of the Canadians to the advantages of railway 
extension. 

Want oF Houses In MELBouRNE.—The Austra- 
lian Gazette says that so great are the privations 
which new emigrants are put to on first landing, that 
they are glad to sleep in the iron boilers that are 
lying about there in all directions, and for which 
“accommodation” there are regular rents for 
“ground floor” and “ upper story.” Immigrants of 
all sorts speak of the immediate prospects of the 
building trades there as comprising something like a 
town “ diggin,” at which few have as yet set to work. 

Execrricirty In WEAVING.—Having seen in your 
journal a paragraph stating that the Chevalier 
Borelli, director of the Sardinian telegraphs, has in- 
vented a system of applying electricity to the Jacquard 
loom for weaving figured patterns, I beg to state that 
Mr. Woodcock, of Islington, explained to me, ten or 
twelve months ago, a plan for directing a Jacquard 
loom by the electric current. His plan was to have 
the pattern painted with some non-conducting sub- 
stance, such as varnish, on a metallic roller connected 
with a galvanic battery : a row of wires was to pass 
from end to end of the roller, corresponding with the 
number of threads in the cloth, so that as the roller 
slowly revolved by the machinery, the threads would 
be raised or depressed, according as the current was 
cat off by the wires coming in contact with the 
painted pattern. By this means one application would 
work any number of machines. I understand Mr. 
Woodcock also described the invention at the time to 
several gentlemen in London, and also wrote to several 
houses at Manchester, requesting them to take up the 
invention or render assistance to bring it out. Now, 
Sir, believing, as I do, that the invention will be of 
vast importance, I hope you will be kind enough to 
explain this matter, and not allow a foreigner to take 
the credit which really belongs to a countryman. 

C. NICKENSON. 











Lue Frowrrs.—At the meeting of the British 
Association, on Monday, Mr. Pearsall noticed some 
peculiarly formed substance called “lime *” 
taken from the brickwork of the reservoir of the Hull 
waterworks, before they were completed for use. He 
said that when the reservoir of the waterworks was 
constructed, the water was let in; but it was soon 
discovered that it was necessary to relay the whole of 
the brickwork. The water was let out, when, for the 
extent of about 150 yards of the slope on one side of 
the reservoir only, was found several rows of stems 
and bulbs—formations of curious structure, some 
closely resembling the stems of vegetables and flowers 
in the bulb shape of tulips. It was found that these 
curious formations were from the materials of the 
cement and mortar which had not set, and they had 
grown upwards in the water. They dissolved .in 
water with effervescence, and by other tests’ it 
was clear that they were chiefly composed of lime. 
Some of the stems were upwards of a foot in 
length, being tubular, having a free space through- 
out, and at the upper extremity expanding to a 
sort of bulb about the size of a small egg. It 
was a remarkable circumstance that the production 
of these substances took place only on one side of the 
reservoir, and none at the other side, aud none at 
either end; nor had any reappeared since new brick- 
work had replaced the imperfect bedding and bricks 
of the first construction, and on that side of the 
reservoir the whole of the excavated earth, to the 
height of 18 feet, had been placed. It was thought if 
the rapid production of these forms were quite under- 
stood, they might throw some light upon the produc- 
tion of silicified nodules in chalk. The similarity of 
some flints with some of these calcareous forms. was 
remarkable. Professor Andrews considered that these 
formations were analogous to stalactites, and in some 
degree their fantastical shape might be owing to some 
extraordinary physical characteristic. [Might they 
not have been simply vegetable fungi growing out of 
the lime as a soil, and saturated or grossly charged 
with it throughout ?] 

A “Ftiyine CuHanrror.”—Lord: Carlingford has 
sent a ee an invention of his so called to the 
Dublin Exhibition. It has two expanding wings to 
bear its weight, and two screw a7 S draw it 
forward. His lordship calls on the scientific to dis- 
prove if they can, the soundness of the theory of this 
“flying chariot.” His lordship, while complaining; 
in the Dublin Mail, of the place sinned an te 
model in the Exhibition, says, “Yet I imagined, in 
placing it at the Great Exhibition, that the new 
system which it introduces would at once be admitted, 
and that I should have found in Ireland men scientific, 


or, perhaps, I should say, courageous, or generous 
enough to admit that in it they see the ot 
ment of a new, simple, and clear principle, and I 
should not have to wait to make the trifling altera- 
tion or disposition to its powers for that acknowledg- 
ment, or until I had made it quite evident to the eyes 
of all; but such is not the case.” 
Tue CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The meeting of this association was held last week; 
under the presidency of Sir Joseph Bailey, bart. The 
grand jury-room in the Shire-hall was fitted up as a 
museum, and adorned with paintings and sculpture 
furnished by Mr. J. E. Thomas. The first meeting 
took place in the Town-hall on the Monday evening. 
The objects of the society were explained by different 
members of the association in lengthened addresses. 
In course of the week the members and others made 
excursions to visit objects of interest. In the evening 
lectures were delivered in the Town-hall,—by Mr, 
Longueville Jones, on “certain desiderata in the 
study and preservation of Welsh Antiquities ;” Mr. 
Davies, on “ Herefordshire, British, Roman, -and 
Saxon ;” Mr. Moggridge, on “Two small Roman 
Camps near Swansea;” and papers, by Archdeacon 
Williams, on ‘“ Carngoch and Carreg Cennen Castle;” 
Mr. Stephens, on “the Antiquities of Merthyr and its 
neighbourhood ;” Mr. W. Rees, on “ Two ‘Druidical 
Circles and a large Roman Camp on Trecastle Moun- 
tain ;” and Mr. Moggridge, on ‘‘Culver Hole, Gower,” 
&c. were read. blog 
Tue CAMPANILE IN Trinity CoLLEGE, DuBLiIn.— 
This new —- is now progressing. As described 
in Sawnders's News Letter, a square base, built of 
granite, with four perforated arches, will rise to the 
height of 40 feet, on the angles of which will sit four 
colossal statues, executed by Mr. Kirk. © Above that 
rises a cireular building, surrounded by Corinthian 
columns, over which is raised a smaller circle, forming 
a balustrade of open stonework, crowned by a lofty 
dome, beneath which will swing the bell, the whole 
surmounted by a large metal cross. The total hei 
from the ground will be 95 feet, about the height’of 
Nelson’s Pillar. A temporary studio has been erected 
on the ground for the sculptor. The statues are 
emblematic of Law, Physic, Divinity, and Science. 
They are 9 feet high each, and are carved in Portland 





stone. Mr. Lanyon is the architect. 
















en bie for an adi of 10 t. 
i iki an advance per cen! 
upon the present prices, when it was determined to 
give the masters a week’s notice of the advance ; and 
if did not eonsent, a general turn-out was 
hreatened. The copper trade is also showing a 
ney to recover from the oppression of high prices, 
and the demand from Australia is said to be great. 
Fixe-Proor CrrLines.—A 


the ceilings not ignitable, as are when the plaster 
cee a i He 
remarks that some years since a fire-preventive plaster 
was patented which he saw resist flame on Kennington- 
common. There is a patent in which woven wire is 
used in place of laths, and we took care to bring it 
before our professional readers some years since, and, 
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to the estimate of the snstindur dit tha-ciiabtiee 







Abney-park Ce , the expenses for the necessary | in consequence, it came at length to be extensively 
erections. would be about 9,850/. He then moved a | used abroad. 


Srrixers.—The Times makes the following state- 
ment,—‘ We presume, too, that there will be so 
much honour among those who strike, especially 
among the foremost, that they will not desert their 
comrades, particularly those they have misled. We 
happen to know a case, which we believe to he by no 
means singular, strongly illustrating the notions of 
honour apt to prevail in these quarters. A young, | 
but very clever and aecomplished earver in wood, by 
the recommendation of a friend, procured employ- 
ment at the works for the new Houses of Parliament. 


resolution in accordance with the above statement. 
A conversation ensued concerning the charges of the 

ions. cemetery companies, in which the solicitor 
to the Woking C 


and others teok 
part, but ultimately Mr. Tay: 
wasnimously carried. 

Tue Yorksuize AncurrecturaL Socrety’s Visrr 
to Rrcumonp.—A general meeting of the members 
of this society was held at Richmond on Tuesday in 
last week. ‘The first place of rendezvous was the 
Parish Church, whence the members proceeded to 
aiassunans of the Priory. Porte opm 

isi Holy Trinity in the - ‘ 
A ic meeting was ge ys the foun beh ae 
iam Lawson, bart. in the chair, in the absence. of 

























































rule of the men themselves, he could not be put to the 
higher branches till after a certain period, and accord- 
ingly could only be allowed plain work, far below his 
powers, and only a certain quantity of that every day. 
This was at a time when the ic was crying oni 
loudly against delay; and a large proportion of the 
men who imposed these arbitrary rules were foreigners. 
After a time they struck for an advance of wages, and 
the new hand, who, having a wife to maintain, would 
gladly have gone on at existing rates, was obliged to 
go out with the rest. By and by they came to terms 
with the authorities of Bankside; but, so far from 
insisting on the employment of the whole of those 
who had gone out with them, they sacrificed all the 
new hands, being themselves glad enough to diminish 
the competition. This, we repeat, is by no means a 
singular case: on the » we have frequently | 


heing compelled to strike against their will, they sub- 
rsequently found that the originators and leaders of 
the strike privately with the masters for their 
own return, and left the others in the lurch.” 

| Execrro-Maenetic WasH-BoaRD.—Among the 
novelties at the New York Exhibition, Mr. O. Rice, 
| of Cincinnati, has exhibited an “‘ electro-magnetic or 





thus save'much manual labour. But the surface of 
this board is metallic, composed, we i 
with some other metal, and partly framed with 
co The inventor claims that this wash-board is 
strictly. scientific in construction, and of great henefit 
to the operator, as well as an economical labour- 
saving machine, the electro-magnetic current assisting 
in decomposing and detaching the grease and dirt 
from the clothes, by which operation there is to be a 
decided saving in time, labour, and soap, and, of 
course, less wear and daniage to the fabric. Ladies 
saffering from nervous complaints, stiffness of the 
joints, &c. are slyly advised to practise upon it in 
place of the washerwoman. 

THe Merat 1x Soxromon’s Tempre.—TIt has 









fourteen years ago. i 
, Brasenenam Sonoon or Ornamentan Art.— | island of ours. That it was.so, I would thus endeavour 
The annual ing of this institution, late the School | to show :—The principal workman engaged by Kirg 
ef Design, was on Tuesday in last. week, at the|Selomon was “Hiram, out of ‘He was & 
rooms in New-street. There was a large attendance, | widow’s son, of the tribe of i, and his father 
Principally of ladies; and the rotunda was studded | was a man of Tyre, « worker in brass ; and ‘he was 
i i filled with wisdom and understanding, and cunning 
brass, and che came to King 
all his work.”—1] Kings vii. 
to which brass was used in that 
learned 


As soon as he got to the works he found that, by a/“ 


met with men who complained bitterly that, after| JH’ 


face of ridges, against which to rub the linen, aud | ; 
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2,359 
Delivered for the erection of ‘an , &e, 

Gravesend, as recently advertised in prong at Rag 
Ino. Gould, jun. architect, : 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“N. and Co” H. H.” Vienna (all rizht).* A Constant Reader,” 
“J.5.2°0. 5.”“T. M. E.” (consult a respectable patent agent), “¢ 
T. C.”“ W. A.” (we do not participate in his objection), * ig 
(the clause in question has long been in u<e. It is. of course open to 
@ builder to refuse to signa contract contai sing it). “ H. G. ¢.” 
(will appear), “ G.” (ditto), “ Fairplay,” “Mr. Des.” “A 
Observer ” (the cireumstance is perfectly well known), “G. R. F? 
“A and W.”“ J.J. 3." B.C.” W. Y¥.” (we have‘so.often proved 
our freedom from religious bias, that commeut on_ the letter is 
unnecessary), ““F. FP.” “Subser. ber” (we cannot: say), “ X. Y.'Z.” 
“H. M.” (view will be engraved), “ W. T.”*J..8. 8” Aberdour,”’ 


find addresses. 

NOTICE.—AU communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to. the “* Publiaher,” and not te the “ Editor :” al} 
other communications should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 
to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
ceeet FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY.—Oflices, 7, New Oxtri- 
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Agents Wanted. < 


FINSBURY & GENERAL FREEHOLD 


LaND SUCIBTY, esta’ lished 1850 Enrolled pone 
of Parliament. BEDFOXD-ROW, HOLBORN. 
and 6 to 8, and every alternate 
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Hours of business from 10 te 
Wednesday to 9. 
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